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[Continued from Vol. I, page 27.} 


The reasoning which we have attempted to use in fa- 
your of a deep soil for Indian corn, will apply with the 
game force to the culture of smaller grains, and also to 
grass, with this difference only, that asmany of the smaller 
grians ; as wheat, oats, rye, barley, &c. would under no 
circumstances, however favourable to their expansion, 
extend their roots so deep or so widely as corn; the 
chances for a perfectly full crop of these grains would 
upon a twelve inch soil be proportionably increased. 
Ido not know indeed if the quality of the soil was ex- 
actly adapted to the growth of such grain, and had a 
depth of twelve inches, with judicious tillage, but it 
might be confidently expected that the produce would 
be equal to the utmost possible quantity which could 
stand erect upon its stalks, on any given piece of land ; 
and at this point alone it is that the God of nature 


has designed, absolutely to bound the exertions of 


man. 

With regard to grasses, and more especially the 
red clover, which on a farm, whether considered as an 
ornament, or for its usefulness, is superior to all 
other grasses now known; its roots will penetrate 
nearly as deep as those of corn, and-consequently to 
insure a fuil crop will require as deep a soil. The 
clover has a perpendicular or tap root, from which 
passes off innumerable small and tender fibres; and 
although trom the vigour and strength of this tap root, 
it will even in a poor, and consequently hard soil, 
penetrate to a considerable depth ; yet as the smaller 
fibres, from their more delicate texture, cannot extend 
themselves by force, in such a soil, and as it is 
through these alope that the stalk receives its nou- 
rishment, under such circumstances but a scanty pro- 
duce, speaking comparatively, is to be expected. It 
is owing to this stroug, perpeadicular root of the clo- 
ver, however, that a poor superficial soil will produce 
“nore in proportion of this, than of any other species 
of grass, or indeed of almost any of the smaller 
grains. 

Earth generally, might perhaps w'th propricty be 
termed soil; in these remarks however, wherever 
that word is used, it is designed only to be under- 
stood as applied to that particular portion, or up- 
per stratuin of earth, which has, either nawurally, by 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, or artificially, 
by the application of some species of manure, been 
more highly charged with that active substance, or 
principle, whatever it may be, which promotes vege- 
table growth. 

This soil is in its quality susceptible of an endless 
variety, in some places as perfect, and in others as im- 
perfect as nature or man can make it; with all the 
grades between these two extreme points. 

It has been designed to show that depth or quantity, 
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nown long since to have receded from its original 
boundaries, and left a mere bed of sand; vegetation 
has in time commenced, although slight at first, and 
slow in its progress, yet sufficient eventually to make 
a deep and luxuriant soil. 


which constitutes but its busis. 


quantity and to its quality. 


scend. 


getable suffered to grow upon it, it will become sterile ; 


improve. 


now, in our day finding the soil upon the surface, it 





mit that this process is extremely slow; seeing that in 
many places it has not travelled above two or three 
inches, in twice as many thousand years.* 

In arguing against this opinion, the common pro- 
cess of obtaining ley from wood ashes, has been men- 
tioned. Here it is well known that water poured 
upon ashes contained in a vessel close, except at bot- 
tom, will filter through and carry with it the alkalj in 
a liquid form. But this, however plausible, is er- 
roneous reasoning. The ashes here have been re- 
cently handled, and artificial means are moreover 
practised in order to continue it in a loose state. 
ashes, light as it is, be kept in a vessel undisturbed for 
several years, and more especially if there be a large 
body of it together, and it be occasionally wetted upon 
its surface, I’ll risque my whole theory on it, that wate: 
then poured upon it, will not carry through any of its 
properties. 

In short, reason, common sense, and experiment 
combine to prove that manure never sinks, except 


=4 or by nature’s laws, must at least, I imagine, ad- 


jsome artificial process be used to make it doso. This 


process with us, is ye apt Just so deep as you 
plough, so deep will your manure sink, and conse- 
quently so deep will be your soil. If then, we are 
correct in believing that it requires a soil twelve 
inches in depth to produce a full crop, we must, if we 
design to have such crops, plough twelve inches deep. 
We mean only by this however, that the plough 
should be run thus deep at the first breaking up of 
the ground, preparatory to the reception of the seed 
of every crop. Any sort of grain that requires after 
working, it is little matter then how shallow the 
ploughing: sufficient merely to loosen the ground, 











as well as quality, is essential to a perfect soil. In 
this respect also great varieties exist. Whether our 
earth, at its first formation, had a soil generally dif- 
fused over its surface, or not, is a question more cu- 
mous perhaps than useful. We do know that as soil 
produces every where vegetation; so in return does 
vegetation make soil. In many places where the 
ocean, a river, or some tributary stream, has been 





which may be added the author’s own opinion that 
ground ploughed and exposed, will die, and it is no 
matter with the vegetables whether the pabulum is 
gone to the clouds or the antipodes ; so it be gone. 








* The note on page 27 will be applicable here, to 
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Nor will this svil, or thelor as often as a new crop is put upon the ' 
active prolific principle contained in it, ever sink into, or|therestter, broke up at least to the same depth, will 
incorporate itse/f with the common natural earth, or sand ;\be rather injur:ous than beneficial ; because, if there 
It has, and it ever will,be but four inches of soil on the surface, and the 
if not disturbed by the hand of man, or carried off by|ground be broke up eight inches deep, there will 
accident, remain as it accumulates upon the surface :|consequently be an admixture of the four inches 
iving out only so much as may be necessary for the|which were good, with four inches which were eae: 
support of any vegetable, the germ of which naturejand by the time at which another crop comes to be 
may have cast upon it; and from the decay of which/put 'n, the ground has become hard, and COMIN ¢ 
it receives back again in due time, new additions to itsjand will not admit the tender roots of the vegetable 


That principle which we call manure, and whichinot been equally deep. 
constitutes the richness of a soil, and renders it pro-\should, for instance, be , ng 
ductive, is in fact of a volatile nature, and may, under but four inches, there will be one half of the original 
certain circumstances ascend, but never willingly de-|soil lost to that crop, or nearly so; some of the more 
Hence it is, ifa piece of land be broken,up two|Vigorous roots may reach it, but not to any considera- 
or three times yearly, for a series of years, and no ve- ble beneficial extent. 


if would. 


Nom. 5. 











for the absorption of heat, and moisture ; and w ith a 
view of preventing the growth of grass, weeds, or any 
other extraneous vegetable matter. 

A gingle ploughing, however deep, if not ape 
rounc 


to penetrate it, if the ploughing for that crop has 
If this subsequent crop 


On the contrary however, if 
there be upon Jand, but four inches, or less of soil ; 


but if kept carefully enclosed, and the spontaneous|and that land be constantly, and carefully broke up, 
vegetation growing, allowed to decay upon it, it will|previously to receiving any, and every crop, eight, or 


even twelve inches deep, nothing whatever can be 


if in truth, nature had made it a law that the es-jlost, but much may be gained; for although the soil, 
sential properties of manure, should either by their|thus treated, will at first be weakened In quality, yet 
mere gravity, or by the agency of water carrying igt will, in the same proportion, be increased in 
through the earth, as a seive, descend; instead of quantity. 


And there need be no fears entertained, 
but the roots of any ordinary grain or grass will 


would long since have reached the centre of the earth,|Penetrate easily and speedily in a mellow soil to this, 
Those who contend that manure does descend natur-jor 4 greater depth. 


And as the number, as well as 
length of these roots increase with the depth of soil, 
there will be an additional chance allowed them to 
reach, and to absorb a greater proportion of nourish). 
ment; they will moreover, by shooting deep, get be- 
yond the reach of crought, which alone, is an impor- 
tant consideration. 

We infer therefore, that the poorest land, even 
where it is not intended by lime, or any other species 
of manure to improve, should always be ploughed 
eep. 

it has been said, that to plough land deep, and 
perseveringly, would alone make it rich. I believe it 
An increase of vegetation would result from 
uch a course ; and this always improves land, if the 
conduct of the farmer in other respects, relative to 
this point be judicious. 

I trust these remarks on the importance of deep 
ploughing, and consequently a deep soil, will not be 
thought tedious. It is th® most essential point—it is 
perhaps the ne plus ulira in farming.—However rich 
the svil may be, if it should want depth, the hopes of 
the busbandman will be disappointed, and this disap- 
pointment has been productive of infinite mischief. 
The agriculturist, forgetting depth, has improved 
the surface of his ground to the utmost. And his 
crops have notwithstanding, been liable to accidents ; 
they have, though promising much in the beginning, 
failed in the end. And thus encouraged a belief that 
all, with the farmer was uncertain. The tiller of the 
ground, in narrowing down his hopes, has contracted 
his exertions, until both are in danger of a total wreck. 
Men seem indeed, not only to have lost sight of the 
depth, but also of the quality of their soil, and to have 
turned their whole attention to the acquirement of an 
immensely extensive surface. Supposing that if they 
can obtain the possession of two or three thousand 
acres of land, no matter of what description, or qua- 
lity ; they will have reached the ultimatum of human 
eatness. Although it is evident, that these large 
unproductive possessions serve for little else than to 
starve the cultivator, and beggar the owner. I would 
teem it an act of wisdom in any man, who had forty 
acres of arable land, with a soil upon it three inches 





ut in with a ploughing of 


——. 
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only in depth, and who could not be persuaded to im- 
prove the whole of it, if he were to remove the sur-| 
face from thirty of his acres, and lay it down upon) 
the remaining ten; he would then have a lot, which 
would yield him as much produce as his forty acres 
did before ; and this with one fourth the expense and 
labour. He would act in this as wisely, as he who, 
having a Spanish milled dollar, hammered out, until 
it presented a surface as large as a pewter dish, by 
recoining and stamping upon it the currency of his 
country. As in the latter case, he would exchange his 
—— metal, from the form of an unwieldy and use- 
ess toy, to a convenient and useful article of exchange ; 
so in the former, would he obtain for an unmanagea- 
ble, unprofitable burden, a convenient and productive 
estate. 

In the experiments which I mentioned with a view of 
showing, that poor land might be improved and made 
equal to first rate in quality, without actual expense 
to the farmer; dime was spoken of as the first and prin- 
cipal agent in effecting this important change. 

Various modes have been partially practised in our 
country for the purpose of imparting new vigour to 
worn out soils. Some have relied upon compost or barn 
yard manure. And if this article could be procured at 
almost any rate in quantities sufficient, a more speedy, 
or more effectual one need not be sought after. This 
however, is obviously impossible. As an auxiliary to 
the lime, it is invaluable ; but cannot to any extent be 
relied upon as the sole agent. 

I do imagine, that if it were intended by means of; 
compost, or yard manure, to make one acre of poor 
land suddenly rich twelve inches deep, it could not 
require less than a one third part of this surface to be 
of pure manure. And to do this, it would demand 
at least five hundred large cart loads of this material.+ 
Independently too, of the quantity, the quality is very 
important. Manure, in a raw or crude state, should 
never be put upon land, if the contrary can be had — 
It demands a tedious and skilful process to render it, 
im any degree perfect: of which more shall be said 
hereafter. Those, therefore, who depend upon such 
manure for the improvement of their land, will either; 
wear out a long life time, in completing a very few 
acres; or they will be tempted, which is by far the 
most common, and the most foolish, to scatter yearly, 
a few loads of half made manure over some of the 
poorest spots in their extensive fields; producing’ 
upon such spots for a year or two a growth of vege- 
table matter, as much too rapid, as it was before too 
tardy. 

Mar! has been highly spoken of; this substance how- 
ever, I take it, is only to be depended upon where it con- 
sists of decomposed vegetable, or animal matter, and 
marine shells. It then partakes of the properties both 
of compost, and of lime. It requires large quantities of] 
it to be effectual, and it is to be found only in few situ- 
ations, generally on the sea-board, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large rivers, or bays; it is not of 
@ nature sufficiently portable to be conveyed to any 
considerable distance in the interior of the country, 
and its utility must, from necessity, remain very limit- 
ed. 

Ashes, obtained by the burning of wood; this is a 
most powerful manure, its virtues consist perhaps prin 


cipally in its alkali, and in this respect is similarjsystem can, or will be adopted, this should never be ne- 


to lime. It appears canoe adapted to the growth 
of white clover. Imost any land, on which ashes! 
has been properly placed, will soon be found covered 
with a spontaneous growth of this beautiful vegetable. 
l imagine, that one bushel of live wood ashes, will be 
found equal in strength, as a manure, to two bushels 
of quick lime.¢ And even after the ley has been 





+ The modern practice in Europe is to apply crude 
manures; see Mr. Young on that subject; to him we 
subscribe : though in the fine articles of Horticulture, 
it is necessary to avoid that crude state; buy all you 
can well rotted; but put your own on from the sta- 


bles. 
[ Edit. Am. Far. 


drawn off for domestic purposes, the residuum, if no 
run too close, will be equal to the same quantity o 
slaked lime. In the neighbourhoods of towns and ci- 
ties, it might therefore be useful; but to the country 
generally, it can never become an object, or exten 
sively useful to the farmer. 
Ashes, or a residuum obtained by burning, or de-! 
composing marsh mud by means of fire.§ The atten 
tion of a few enterprising farmers has been lately turn-' 
ed to this object. I am not by any actual experiment 
or even observation, acquainted with the power of; 
ashes thus obtained. 1 am, however, inclined to be- 
lieve that it will be found extremely feeble. ‘There can 
be no combustible material in mud, except a vegetable, 
matter ; and the essential parts of this matter must have; 
been principally dissipated, before it has undergone the 
action of fire. I much fear that this process will be! 
found better calculated to amuse, than to benefit the 
farmer. 
The division of farms into small tillages, and the 
culture of clover, with the plaster of Paris, have been 
the hobby-horse, on which some men have mounted, 
with a hope of riding rapidly to wealth, and this 
scheme, so far as it goes, is an excellent one; it is in 
fact indispensible, in a system of improvement, yet it| 
will not succeed if practised alone. If any man could) 
have patience sufficient to persevere in a plan of this 
sort during a long life time, his land would, in the end, 
be, no doubt, materially benefited; and, if to this he 
would join deep ploughing, and a strict and persever- 
ing attention to the manure which it would be possi- 
ble for him to make; and his farm did not consist of) 
more than six or eight, ten, or twelve acre fields, he 
might make a soil deservingly esteemed, a very good 
one.* 





in.the leached is nearly an equivalent; so that it is 
not the alkali unless the whole mass of ashes be a solid 
alkali only soluble in 7 years; the idea of their being 
better than lime is extremely wide of the fact ; and if a 
less quantity of ashes than the above will do on some 
soils, it must be on the sea-board, where it may convert; 
the salt into barilla, which is a prime manure. 
Edit. Am. Far. 

§ Burning is both an old and a new practice ; the good 
effects cannot be doubted, and in the renovation of svils 
is nearly indispensible, where profit is the object, or 
where money is scarce. By burning, the lime stone if 
any, is made lime; so that the insignificant quantity of 
50 bushels, is made a poweful manure ; the pyrites are 
calcined, and the earth is reduced from compound con- 
cretions to simples; and, moreover, is made as fine as 
an ant house, states admirably adapied to cultivation, in- 
dependent of the consuming of all that is vile, and thus 
becomes, as it were, a charte blanche, ready to receive 
the new impression. A gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood has now a most elegant piece of meadow by burn- 
ing, and one fourth the manures he used on his other 
contiguous ground, 
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and not calculated in an ordinary lifetime to make a tru- 
ly first rate soil, yet where no better, or more speedy 


glected. The most important, and many of them im- 
mediate benefits, result to the farmer from the culture 
of this grass. Hay is produced by it in an abundance, 
and consequently much yard manure. 
moreover, left on the ground, by which the soil is de- 
fended from the hot sun of summer, and the more 
destructive frost of winter.—And this refuse vegetable 
matter serves, in breaking up the ground, as a coat of 
manure. 

A clover sod, if the soil be but tolerably good, and 
the grass has not been previously taken too close from 
the ground, offers a fair chance for a productive crop 
of wheat. When wheat is put in a clover sod, the 
ground should be broken up deep, and but once, before 
sowing. ‘The less the sod is mixed with the soil in 








+ Poor land, in Maryland, requires 400 bushels o 


quick ashes are so little better, that the effect of lime/wheat. 


this case, the better. By being simply thrown under 


dial must 


A man generally does, (and 1 hold it wise for hin 
to do so) attend more to his own interest, than to 
that of his successors. ‘There is, happily, in the laws 
of our country, no security for the continuance of 
property in families. ‘There is no temptation, there- 
fore, for any man to spend his whole lifetime in toil- 
ing to improve his fee simple, for the benefit of his 
heirs by descent. His first object should be, to im- 
prove it for Aimself; and more especially, when it fol- 
lows, a8 a matter of course, that in doing so, he bene- 
fits his-country. If his heirs conduct themselves pro. 
perly, they may enjoy it; but if not, which is much 
the most likely to happen; his labour is still not lost 
—he enjoys it himself. These considerations argue 
against a tedious, and in favour of a speedy improvement 
of land. And whether they may, or may not be admit- 
ted as sound theory, they are, nevertheless, generally 
practised upon. 

I have known many men commence the improve- 
ment of their soil, by a sub-division of their fields, 
and a sowing of grass seed. Yet I have seen few per- 
severe long in this course, unless they could be pre- 
vailed upon to advance a few steps further: it has 
generally ended in working three times the former 
number of fields, in order to get in the same quantity 
of ground: and in pasturing down their clover, until 
the last sickly blossom of it disappeared. Whilst 
their division fences remained a while, as if mere 
monuments of what the farmer had once intended to 
do. Such consequences, in fact, seem to be the neces- 
sary result of such feeble attempts at improvement.— 
A farmer, who has long been in the habit of tilling 
large fields, however poor, yet, if he has from the 
great quantity of ground, been able, generally to ob- 
tain a thousand bushels of Indian corn, with as much 
oats, and perhaps two or three hundred bushels of 
wheat; if, after he has reasoned himself into the 
propriety of cultivating in grain, but one third part of 
this ground, he should continue for some years to 
receive but little more than one third part of his for- 
mer crops, and should, additionally, as he most pro- 
bably would, upon such ground be disappointed in 
his expectations of having grass fit for the scythe, he 
not only becomes displeased with his change, but ab- 


solute necessity urges him back again to his former ha. 


pits. 
It appears obvious to me, that no system of im. 


provement is likely to be generally adopted to any ex- 
tent which may prove useful; except it can be found 
to combine a cheap, with a speedy and certain oper.- 


ion. 
Our land is upon the broad of its back; ’tis in a 


state of extreme direct debility-——its nurses and physi- 


cians are wpe and impatient withal. A cor- 

e administered, cheap, quick and powerful 
in its operation. That cordial, gentleman, is /ime. It 
has been attempted to be shown, that this substance 
possesses all these requisite properties. I have ven- 


tured the opinion, that this article, in fact, costs nothing 
to him who will use it upon his land judiciously ; and 
have been at some 


* Although the improvement of land with clover andi, ye, as clearly demonstrable, as any problem in £u- 
plaster of Pars alone, is comparative'y a slow process, clid 


ains to establish this sentiment : ’tis 


If a man borrow from his friend any given sum of 


money, and repays it in current coin within the time 
limited in his contract, together with its full interest, 
I would ask, if that friend has lost any thing by the 


oan? If you loan to each acre of your arable land 


Much of it is,one hundred and fifty bushels of lime, or sixty dollars, 
‘la sum sufficient to deliver upon it that quantity, and 


this land should, in return, within a period of eight 


years, by its surplus produce, repay you the whole 


sum, with its nterest; and an ample compensation ad- 
ditionally for all extra labour and expense: can it be 
possible that this improvement will have cost you any 


thing ?—So far from it, and so different indeed will 
your land thus treated, be found from an ordinary debt- 
or, that, after it has fully repaid you the first principal, 
with its interest, it will not cease, but continue, 
fully to return to you annually a sum equal to the’ 
cost of its improvement, as long as you please to feceive 


with one ploughing, it seems to keep the ground loose, |'t- 
_Jeached ashes to improve it sufficienjly for wheat ;/and will, as it decays, gradually supply food to the 


te- 
ole 


It is also quick, and powerful in its operation: If 





fifty bushels of lime for each acre, be kad upon land 
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which was previously poor: and followed with a crop 
of corn, oats, wheat, and grass; or what is perhaps 
better, corn and potatoes, oats, wheat, and grass, ei- 
ther of which round of crops will require, if on the 
same ground, a period of four years; after the grass 
which has been the last crop, is taken off, and the 
ground pastured until November or December, a se- 
cond coat of one hundred bushels of lime to each acre 
may be then applied; and the same routine of farm- 
ing pursued, during the four following years: at the 
end of which, if the plough has been run four inches 
deep with the first liming; and eight inches deep 
with the second: and if additionally, a strict, and 
steady attention has been paid to the preparation, and 
application of yard and compost manure; the land 
thus managed will not, it cannot fail to produce four 
times the quantity of grain, and grass, that it formerly 


bushels in a fallen or slacked state.¢ And when we 
speak of putting lime upon land, the quick or unslack- 
ed, is always to be understood. 

One hundred bushels of oyster shells, if good, when 
well burned, will make about seventy busheis of lime. 
According to my own experience, I have found this a 
fair aledainn ; but have been informed by some gen. 
tlemen whose veracity 1 deem unimpeachable, that 
they have obtained more lime by fifteen or twenty pe 
cent., than they have had of the shells. This appa- 
rent difference may be accounted for; either from 
the quality of the shells used, in which there certainly 
exists great varieties, or in the time when the lime has 
been measured: about five days after shells have been 
burned, they will measure ‘more than at any prior, or 
subsequent period, The strength however, contained 
in any given quantity of shells is always the same, 


a 
t 
¢ 


yielded, and this too with little, if any additional ex-though the bulk may differ. 

pense in cultivation. And in four years more, without (To be continued.) 
the further aid of lime : but simply by ploughing twelve! 
inches deep, and maintaining a steady attention to ma-| + Seventy bushels of slacked lime, for 50 bushel of 
nuring; which wiil have completed a period of twelve quick lime delivered, has been the result, generally, 
years from the commencement of this course of farm-of my experience. 1 have however been assured by 
ing; the owner of such land, may have his soil equal gentlemen well acquainted with this subject, that 50 
at all points to a first rate, in quality, and fully worth, bushels of lime fresh from the kilns, if honestly mea- 
either upon a sale, lease, or culture, five hundred dol-'sured, will never make less than 100 bushels in a fal- 
lars per acre, len state. 

In making these estimates it will be perceived that} Jam well aware that the grossest fraud and imposi- 
lime has been calculated at forty dollars the hundred'tions are constantly practised by those who sell lime; 
bushels, delivered upon the ground. This substancelsome of these 1 have myself detected, and have un- 
can I believe, be procured to any extent, at this price doubted information of many others. The fact has 
if the distance from the lime kilns should not exceed/become notorious, and calls loudly for redress. If the 
twelve, or fourteen miles by land; if by water, fourmoral evil of such conduct cannot restrain its prac- 
times the distance may be computed at the sameltice, the interest of lime burners ought todo it. A 
price.t higher price would be cheerfully offered, and much 

This may perhaps be the most proper place to men-jlarger quantities of lime used, if the villanous practice 
tion the oyster shells.| Where these can be obtainediof dishonest measurement was abandoned by those who 
in sufficient quantities at their present price, theyjburn lime for sale.—This article is rapidly becoming 
will be found, I think, an object still more worthyjone of primary importance to the agricultural interests 
the attention of the farmer. I feel pretty well assurediof our country, and its sale as to quality, and mersure- 
from actual experiment, that the shell lime, in thelment ought to become a subject of regulation by law. 
same proportion as the stone lime in a fallen or slacked 
state, is superior to it. 

It must be remembered, that the best stone lime, 
well burned, and faithfully measured, will, for every 
fifty bushels fresh from the kiln, measure seventy 



























No. V. 
OF A SERIES OF 
Agricultural Essays, 


Communicated by Geo. W. Jeffreys, Esq. a 
North- Carolina, for publication in the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

Amelia county, Virginia, June 13th, 1818. 
Dear sirn,—I received yours dated the 20th 





ft It was urged some years ago, ow the possibi- 
lity of lime being extensively useful, that a great de- 
mand for the article would render it scarce, and en- 
hance greatly its price. I ventured at that time the 
opinion, that the contrary would be the fact, that the 
price would fall, and the quantity increase in propor- 


pert! = ey, eammeeine thus far, has esta-luit. It is with sentiments of pleasure I find 


The lime which 1 purchased in 1814, cost me deli|that my letter has been either interesting or 
vered, 10 miles from the kilns, 45 dollars per hun-luseful to you or the members of your Society ; 
dred bushels—I have during this year, 1819, been of-for believe me, nothing can give me more plea- 
fered a contract, to any extent, at $35. There is per-lsure than to find that I have been useful to 
haps at this time 20 bushels of lime demanded for one my fellow citizens. You lament the reserved- 
that was asked at the first named period; lime quar- y : ; " . f 
ries are now daily opening that a few years ago were|"€SS with which experienced farmers commu- 
neither thought of, or known; lime kilns are building,|nicate the result of their experience; this is a 
in the upper part of this state, on almost every farm ;ifact which is easily accounted for, the world 
they are in fact rapidly —s themselves in thelis to often pestered with the intrusions of spe- 
middle, and are confidently spoken of in the lowerl-y)ative theories and misstated facts of the vain, 


part of this county; and still lime is in its price on the . . 
decline. I confidently expect to see the time, if thoughtless, and inexperienced, and they are ge- 


should live but 20 years more, when this article may be|Nerally treated with the contempt that they de- 
obtained for 40 per cent. less than at present, and whenjserve ;~—the grey headed experimenter is ex- 
100 bushels will be used, for one now. The sources tremely reluctant to communicate his observa- 
of lime stone in the United States are absolutely inex- tions, expecting them to meet with the same 
Oe , 3 fate, unless delivered with prudence and cav- 

|| Shell lime is neither so caustic nor weighty 4Stion; hence he waits to know how they will be 


stone lime, will not go so far in building, and in this : ‘ ‘ 
state, Maryland, etek ieee one <hr equal to received before he communicates, for knowing 


one of stone, (in agriculture) both in a fine air-slack- 
ed state. It could scarcely be possible for the Mary- 
landers, living on the waters, to be deceived in the 
strength of shell lime, and here we may add that 
25 cents per bushel for stone lime, is a very full price 
for a farmer (taking up poor land) to adventure on; 
and perhaps too much for the present rate of our 


with what pains and difficulty he has acquired 
the knowledge he possesses, he will not run 
the risk of having it exposed to contempt, than 
which, nothing could wound his feelings more. 

In my former letter I described the manner 
in which my farm was laid off and the rota- 





price current. Edit, /lm. Far. 


tion of the crops, to continue on in detail: thististance according to the quantity of the land, 


lsubject, I think would give the best connected 
answer to several of your queries, hence I 
shall proceed on till I have gone through the 
whole operations for one year. I have already 
described the land as laid off into four fields and 
as many lots. I have to add that the dwell- 
ng bouse is nearly central with a yard, gar- 
den, farm-yard, stack-yard, a spring or water 
lot, the whole occupying about six acres; in 
my farm-yard are all the buildings necessary 
for the farming operations, viz: barn or grana- 
ry with a wheat machine, to which is attached 
a mill for grinding plaster, stable, corn house, 
shelters for cattle, &c.; by these means all the 
offal of the farmer is brought to one place. In 
the spring of the year I begin to plough, but 
am not over-anxious about the earliness of it, 
provided I can beak up my land by the 20th 
of March, I consider it full early, this gives 
me time enough to list my ground and be ready 
to plant corn by the end of the first week in 
Aprii. At and during the whole time of 
ploughing, all the hands not engaged in plough- 
ing, are employed in clearing and manuring 
the land before the plough, every rock three in- 
ches in diameter is picked up, every grub and 
stump that can be removed, are all carted in- 
to the gullies; the manure is carted out and 
spread immediately before the plough, on the 
weakest and galled spots, and at this time if I 
find the land wants plaster, I give it a dressing 
of a bushel per acre sown broadcast. I break 
my ground six or seven inches deep (a prac- 
tice I would not recommend on common high 
land for reasons to be explained hereafter) with 
a plough of my own construction, drawn by a 
pair of common horses, and plough two acres 
per day; but my six inches are just mea- 
surement such a one that twelve months after 
the ploughing, when the land has had time to 
settle well, will fairly measure this depth. I 
mention this circumstance because there is no 
practice in which a person deceives himself so 
much as in the depth of ploughing. I plough 
deeper than any man in this county, though 
‘there are several who say they plough from nine 
to ten inches deep with three and four horses. 
|When I have finished breaking my land I then 
‘begin to level it; some say why list after your 
ground is broke up well; that checking off the 
ground will do as well, my reasons for listing 
are, that ground broke up by the big plough, will 
be cloddy, no matter how well it appeared pul- 
verized at the time of breaking. I list in order 
that these clods may be well pulverized, and 
in order that they may have plenty of fine 
mould to cover the corn with at the time of 
planting, and also in order that the roots of the 
corn may have a good opportunity of getting 
out of the hills, after it begins to grow ; which it 
will do much better by the ground being well 
pulverized in the place where it is planted.— 
About the 6th or 8th of April I begin to plant 
my corn, being previously prepared in the man- 
ner mentioned in the former letter ; the ground 
is checked off with a trowel hoe, with two 
mould boards fixed to it; then four or five 
grains are dropped in a place and covered two in- 
ches deep, with the foot removing any clods 
that may remain on the surface. I vary the 
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and whether I intended cutting up the corn at 
the time of seeding wheat. If I intend cutting 
up the corn at the time of seeding wheat, I plant 
from 5 to 54 feet each way two stalks in a hill; 
if I intend sowing my wheat before cutting up, 
I then plant 45 and 7 two stalks. I find it 
very beneficial to have one wide way in the 
corn, at the time of seeding it in wheat; the 
ground can be better ploughed without injury 
done to the corn, there is also less chopping 
With hoes; I find it also beneficial at the time 
of giving the corn the last ploughing, for by 
this time gusts will have occurred, so as to 
blow down and entangle the corn; having at 
this time a wide way, the corn can be plough- 
ed with less injury, but I generally plant both 
ways; as much as I intend seeding in wheat, 
the first ten days that I plantis with a wide 
way, and sow it with the corn standing; the 
balance I plant the same distance each way, 
and cut it up at the time of wheat seeding, by 
this means my corn is not injured by too early 
cutting up, and I am enabled to get early corn 
to fatten my hogs, which is much better than 
old corn; and it enables me to begin early to 


I replant my corn as soon as I have discovered 
that it is nearly all up, and continue replanting 
till the tenth of June, the last replanting i 
generally with early or rare-ripe corn. I do 
not set corn, never having had it to succeed 
With me; as soon as my corn is about 6 inches 
high, I begin to weed it; but do not. thin it 
till it is at least a foot high, and at the time of 
weeding, I am careful that no hill shall be made 
to the corn, but restore to the hill about the 
same quantity of earth as is taken away, this 
keeps the ground level; this is a practice I have 
pursued ever since I began to cultivate corn, 
and is now getting into general use; at this 
time of weeding, if I am disposed to use plas- 
ter, I put about a table spoon even full on each 
hill‘of corn, sprinked round the stalks, and as 
much as is wed daily, is plastered before leav- 
ing the field, unless the wind is to high or it 
rains; I then do it the next morning, and at 
the last time of ploughing and weeding the corn, 
if I have not sown plaster at the time of break- 
ing it up. I now sow it between the rows, at 
the rate of one bushel per acre. About the 
last time of working over the corn, clover 





cart my stalks to the farm yard. In low 
grounds I ridge my land into 7 feet ridges, and) 
at the time of planting, I run an instrument 
called a five teeth coulter drag, this cuts the’ 
earth fine on the top of the ridge, a furrow is 
then opened by the double mould board trowel] 
hoe, the grain is dropped two or three grains) 
every two feet or 18 inches, according to the 
quality of the ground, and then follows another 
of the coulter drag, which covers it up, leav- 


ing the ground light and well pulverized on the) 
corn ; this is the best and and most expeditious 
mode of drilling corn in low grounds I ever 


tried, and I have tried many ways. You may 
perhaps wonder [ say nothing on the method of 
planting corn on weak land, at 4 feet distance, 
one stalk ina hill; this I believe is the best way 
of producing the greatest crop from weak land, 
but not from rich ; and there are many circum- 
stances in the mode of tending it, which pre- 
vent as much land being cultivated as some 
other methods, and as my principal crop for 
market is the wheat crop, I have not been anxi- 
ous to make the land exert itself to the utmost, 
in the corn crop, the wheat crop following it 
will consequently be proportionably diminished. 

After having finished planting my corn, I 
begin to plough the ground with the trowel hoe 
plough, following immediately after them with 
a straight toothed rake or drag, made triangu- 
larly with a pair of handles and thirteen teeth, 
three feet wide: this instrument breaks the 
clods to pieces, fills up the furrows left by the 
trowel hoe, levels the ground, fills up small 
gullies, and either tears or smothers young 
grass, and in fact is the best instrument I ever 
sused in the corn fields; I have used it upwards 
of twenty years, and attribute the disposition 
my land has to wash so much less (han my 
neighbours, principally to the use of this instru- 
ment ; it is drawn by one horse and is an easier 
draughed than the trowel hoe; one drag is suf- 
ficient to follow 4 trowel hoe ploughs, and | 
take care that the whole of the ground daily 
ploughed is finished raking by night. I continue 


seeds generally become ripe, if they are I or- 
der every male hand that works with the hoe, 
into the clover fields with a sythe, and there 
he continues till the sun is about 2 hours high, 
(while the dew is on it,) cutting, after which he 
leaves the scythe for the corn field; but if a 
rainy day comes and prevents ploughing the 
corn field, I then cut all day with every hand ; 
after cutting, it is left on the land as it was cut, 
till it is sufficiently rotted, which takes from 
three to six weeks according to the season, whe- 
ther dry, or wet ; you may know when it is suf- 
ficiently rotted, by taking a head in the middle 
of a dry day, if you find upon slight handling 
it drops to pieces; but onthe other hand if it 
requires some rubbing to separate the chieves, 
then it ought to lay longer, when sufficiently 
rotted, you will get your treading yard 
ready, and early in the morning on a fair day 
while the dew is on it, you will carefully rake 
it up and cart it to the treading yard, as much 
as will dry in the course of the day, and leave a 
person with it to keep it turning, and shaking it 
up light; when it has been well rotted, by the 
time it was dry, I have had the whole of the 
heads off; but if they do not come entirely off] 
by the time the sun is two hours high, then put 
your horses on the treading yard for a quarter’ 
of an hour, then rake off the straw carefully 


place where the seed lays, and of a convenient 
height for the persons who uses it, run it through 
this riddle, which takes out a good deal of 
straw, separates the sheaves, and prepares it 
for sowing, one bushel of which put on an acre, 
is sufficient, though it may be sown thicker or 
thinner; it will do sown thinner over fields for 
improving land, but if intended for cutting, it 
may be somewhat thicker, this is the best mode 
of sowing clover seeds that I have tried. 
Having now finished the subject of saving 
clover seeds, and sowing them. I shall next 
take up the subject of meadows. My objec- 
tions to meadows, unless on lands daily covered 
by tide water; are, first: this climate is not fa- 
vourable to the grazing of grass lands or mea- 
dows, for though I have found, that the fibrous 
rooted grasses grow on rich low land, here 
equal, if not superior to any part of the world 
under proper management, yet no sooner does 
the hoof of cattle tread the soil than a luxuriant 
growth is quickly converted into a little dwarf 
diminutive one, that is not able to support stock 
equal to the expense of making and keeping 
such land in meadows. Even Col. Taylor tri- 
ed the experiment once on his tide water mea- 
dow, and was determined not to repeat it. It 
is a prevalent opinion among young farmers in 
the southern states that the first thing neces- 
sary to constitute the farmer, is to have a mea- 
dow, this they think constitutes the essential 
difference between the planter and farmer; but 
that is what I call beginning at the wrong end. 
What is it which creates the desire in the plan- 
ter to become a farmer? Certainly the exhausted 
state of his high lands, for his swamp land or 
flats in bottems, have been entirely neglected, 
while their hill sides cut down, worn. out by 
wretched cultivation, gullied, galled, are en- 
tirely unprofitable ; yet the first step he takes 
to improve these high lands, is to get up all his 
swamp land into meadows to raise stock, to 
impoverish both high and low land. To me it 
appears clear that all his bottoms, swamp lands, 
&c. ought to be got up and drained as quick as 
possible, that he may here introduce his crops 
of indian corn, wheat, &c. and leave his gullied, 
galled, &c. hill sides to rest, besides it is from 
the flats cultivaved, that he is to draw his 
grand sources of manure, not laid down in 
grass; but some argue thus, my low lands lay 
so low and so subject to freshets, that they are 
good for nothing but meadows. I can answer, 
that if they are not fit for corn when drained, 





light up the balance, put on the horses again, 
and so go on till the whole straw is carefully 
taken off, which very seldom requires more than 
an hour; the seeds are to be put away in thi 
state till sowing time, which is the last of Feb- 
ruary or first of March; by this method of sav- 
ing the seeds, the best I ever tried, you lose 
your hay, which I do not consider as.a loss, the 
clover straw I put away convenient to the 
stable to litter my horses, and it makes most 
excellent manure, of much more value than the 
hay, which would be eaten up by stock. In the 
month of February, when there is snow on 
the ground, is the best time for sowing, you 





will then take a large coarse white oak riddle, 
such as farmers generally use to take chaff out 





this mode of ploughing and cross ploughing, till 


of grain, hang it up by a pair of leading line 


and properly cultivated, they are not fit for mea- 
dows, for if a fresh comes ony one foot over 
the surface or even less, it will totally ruin a 
crop of grass by depositing its mud upon it, and 
so rendering it unfit for hay ; while a fresh 
three feet in height, will not injure a corn crop 
in its advanced state, and if it comes in its ear- 
ly state it can be replanted; a fresh also over 
the tops of wheat when in ear, will not injure 
it sometimes, as I have experienced, if there is 
not a strong current to throw it down. Let us 
now attend to the produce of meadow land in 
corn, in order to make an estimate ;-we wiil 
say an acre of this land will produce 50 bushels 
of corn ; but certainly ought to produce much 
more; these 50 bushels of corn fed away to 
tock, will certainly go as far as the quantity 


any corn begins to .tassel and shoot generally.—'on the joist of your barn, convenient to thelof hay, that quantity of land will produce; then 
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mt [a consider the crop of blades, which if well cur-|with some other manures—we do not give it now for|wood ashes, is nearly 83d., to the value of which, 
zh ed, will go twice as far in supporting stock as vig of wang equally re pom eae but thatlif the saving in prime cost is added, the superi- 
of JM hay, to which is to be added the tops, shucks, Se an the ron. a Gr aks Weshiore, Tonhe end [otity will be 32 17s. 6d.—The superiority of 
it cobs, &c. all which are strong food for cattle, :hat as far as can be, he may arrive at gace to a tho- burned clay over that which had no top-dressing, 
re, and lastly, the corn stalk both as a food andjrough understand of the nature and the merits of the|will, in money (deducting the expense of burn- 
or manure 1s very considerable, that the wholejsubject. ing the clay) be 4/. 7s. 6d. 
for joined together exclusive of the grain, is a sup- Editor Amer. Farmer. I must here observe that the great disparity 
it ply of food and manure, much exceeding the ieeaipenisn between the turnips which were top-dressed, 
de hay crop; next comes the wheat crop, 20 bush- : and those which were not, must not be attribut- 
els per acre or more ; this is certainly equal to Experiments on the efficacy of Burnt Clay, a8 Ged altogether, to the fertilizing properties of the 
ne [a the hay crop, while the straw furnishes a bulk} ™@7™7re by the Rev. Edmund Cartwright,substances employed, but in a considerable de- 
‘xt [D™ of manure, equal to the whole hay if rotted; D.D. of Hallanden House, near Tonbridge. |\gree to the protection they afforded the young 
2C- i the third year if you choose to use it as a yeat} (From the Transactions of the Society, for the En- plants from the depredation of the fly—this will 
ed Po of rest, if sown down in clover, will yield twice|couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.) |@Pppear by the subsequ: nt experiments on the 
fa- [9M the hay, that the fibrous rooted grasses will ; ’ Kholrabi and the common turnip. The Khol- 
ea- | @ hence, in three years, you have 50 bushels of The Gold Medal was voted to the Rev.lrabj plants destroyed by the fly, were replaced 
sus P ® corn and 20 of wheat, which is so much extra to Edmund Cartwright, D.D. for this communica-|from a seed-bed. As the transplanting was per- 
ore + pay you fur your labour, while you have equal tion. For some years past, I have been in the/formed in a showery time, none of them failed. : 
rid © sources for stock and manure, but I believe practice of using soot and woodeashes, as top-/The common turnip was sown during the same 
oes greater. Are the above observations supported dressings, but never to much extent, from th€!fayourable weather, and escaped the fly altoge- ) 
ant by practical facts? I answer yes. In the difficulty of procuring them in any considera-tther, 
arf most improved agricultural district in Scotland, ble quantity. In the spring of this year (1819)! Gp the seventeenth of October, I measured off 
ck where agriculture is now conducted in a muchit “45 enabled to obtain .svot sufficient to top-l59 square yards of potatoes, top-dressed, with 
ing [jm more profitable manner than in England; the dress between five and six acres, part pasture/hurned clay, &c. &c. The results were as fol- 
tri. [PM Scots have adapted, what they call the con- and part arable, after the rate of fifty bushels}jows, viz :— ‘ 
ea- Pom vertible husbandry; they have ploughed up aljP®™ @CFe > and wood ashes sufficient for the bush. pecks bush. | 
t : their permanent meadows, and in a rotation of/°*™° quantity of ground, after the rate of 100/Burned clay, 5 O per acre 480 { 
; in | crops from 5 to 7 years, they have their fields bushels per acre, the prome cost of the SOOt WAS|/Soot, 4 3 do. 456 dl 
ses- from two to three years in clover ; it is this that 9d. per bushel, but as I had to fetch it from some! Wood ashes, 4 2 do. 432 
ea- 3 gives it the title convertible, being converted distance, I calculated the price of it when broughtiNo top-dressing, 4 0 do. 340 
tial [™% alternately into arable and grass lands, and home, Is. per bushel. The wood ashes were) Qn the fourth of November, the results of si- 
but | 9 vice versa, and though formerly their best|42¢ per bushel; but as they lay nearer home,|mijar experiments on Kholrabi, were as follows, 
nd. e. farms were one half fine permanent meadows, reckon the carriage at 13d. talaga The ex-lyiz -— 
lan- | yet they now have increased considerably their salty therefore, of top-dressing, with each of Ib. ton cwt. Ib. 
sted hay and grass, and raise, and fatten, more these articles, was the same, viz. 4/. 10s. periRurned clay, 160 peracre6 17 26 
| or stuck, than they used to do formerly, while/*°"® The object of my experiment this yearJsoor, 138 4do S$ 18 $2 
ted, they have more than doubled their grain crop ;|"35 to compare burnt clay, soot, and wood! wood ashes, 114 do 4 7 30 ' 
by now shall we who are under a greater necessi- ashes,—with burned clay, I top-dressed about Ting top-dressing, 93 do 4 7 «48 | 
en- ty of improving our lands, take up this error“ <” after the rate of 10 cart loads per.acre, . , ‘ : 
kes |) when the British are laying it down. I am in- each cart load being about 20 bushels. I must| In my experiments on Reynold’s turnip root- 
his clined to think we imitate them too much in here observe that when I first began the burn-jed cabbage, and on Mangel wurtzle, I was com- 
, to other bad practices. 1 have alréady stated that ing of clay, I found it a very difficult and ex pletely defeated; in the one case, the seed 
e it the low marshy grounds that are daily overflow-/P°D*Y© business ; but I have latterly contrived|which I had had by me for many years, had 
nds, ed with the tide, are the only lands fit for mea-|* method of performing the operation at a veryjout lived its power of mrs and in the } 
» os dows, and perhaps cannot be made fit for any cheap rate. It does not now cost me more other case (the Mangel wurtzel,) it had never 
rops thing else, and may be much improved by drain- than 9d. per cart load, fuel included, provided acquired that power ; the cold wet scason of last 
lied, ing, and sowing in artificial grasses; such jaithe weather is not ‘ nfavourable, so that the ex-jsummer not suffering it to ripen ‘ 
a. the meadow of Col. Taylor, of two hundred|P™% of this manure does not exceed 15s. per| Having only half an acre of barley, I divided 
his acres. I have a variety of grass on my lan djacre: ; : it into four equal parts, not having conveniency ‘ 
n in which I sow mixed together on my grazing lot. Ihe soil on which these top-dressings werejin my small barn to keep the produce of cach 
. lay and along branch sides and gulleys, viz: Clo- applied, was a cold, wet, tenacious clay. The by itself—I kept an account of the number of 
rare Po § ver, herds’ grass or red top, fowl meadow graseCTOPs on which they were tried, were Swedish sheaves that each part produced, when the 
wer, | § or white top ray, or orchard grass, timothy, turnips andthe common turnips, Kholrabi, turnip-|whole was threshed out, I divided the grain that 
ined, | @ tall meadow or Egyptian oat grass, burnit, feo [rooted cabbage, potatoes, Mangel wurtzel barleyjit yielded, which amounted to two quarters in- 
mea: | | The fowl meadow grass, I like best. In my" beans. , to four parts, proportionate to the number of 
over | § subsequent letters, ! shall proceed in the de- Qn the 15th September, I measured off fiftysheaves reaped from each division. 
in a [P@ tail I commenced with, but at present must con- square yards of Swedish turnips, under each sheaves. bush. pks. qrs. bush. ; 
and clude if it is not already too lengthy, and tire-|'°P dressing, and fifty square yards, which had -<gtia apap > veer 8 
fresh some, not been top-dressed, their respective weights) Soot, rat § then 4 13 roe t 4 2 
crop I am with respect yours, &c. were as follows. viz >— Wood ashes, uur $ ae Rs 1 ; on. bate : 4 2 
ear- WM. MERIWETHER. ton cwt. Ibl wo popdresing, C23 of 95 
over Geo. W. Jeffreys, Esq. Burned clay, 580 Ibs. per acre 25 2 20 2 te 
njure Soot, 546 do. do. 23 12 giIt must be observed that the barley was sown 
sre is — cnn ashes, 398 do. do. 16 12 solin alternate rows with beans, so that, in fact, 
et us 4 o to-dress- the space occupied by the barley, ougat not 
nd in Burnt Clay. ing, 235 do. dao. 10 3 1gQ\to be reckoned shin then a pwr. of - acre, 
ws a : ' as one half the ground produced a crop of beans, 
shels Judei P : aying the value of the turnips at only 5s. perjof the result of the experiment on the beans, I 
nuch olan T. oe Bvcaribie, megner in which om ton, (and they certainly are worth more) thejam not able to oer mn they unluckily, = a 
ay to published concerning the Burning of Clay—we ven- burned clay exceeds the soot in value of crop perjput into the barn, got intermixed with others. 
antity ture to submit the following account of minute and acre, 7s.6d. by saving in prime cost 1/. 158.; total) November the 7th—the result of the experi- 
then accurate experiments with clay ashes, in comparison!2/. 2s, 6d.;—the superiority of burned clay over'ment with common turnips, was as follows, via 
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ib. 
54 
36 


lb. ton cwt. 
296 per acre 6 7 
292 do 6 5 
293 do 6 5 36 
276 do 5 16 76 


Why the result of this last experiment should 
vary so much from the preceding ones, I am at 
a loss to conjecture. Had I not paid the most 
minute personal attention, to every individual 
part of the experiments, from their commence- 
ment to their final measuring off and weighing 
the produce, I might suspect, indeed, that my 
directions had been deviated from or neglected : 
but as this could not possibly have been the 
case, the result of this last experiment must be 
set clown as one of the many anomalies that are 
perpetually arising to baffle human ingenuity 
to account for.* 

Of the experiments on grass lands, I had no 
convenient way of judging but by the eye, as 
far as the eye could decide,—the burned clay 


Burned clay, 
Soot, 

Wood ashes, 
No top-dressing, 


Was, without question, the superior ; and the] . 


soot, as in all the other experiments, except the 
last, was evidently more powerful than the 
wood ashes. 

It is singular that in the neighbourhood where 
I reside, the farmers hold soot in very light es- 
timation, but have a very high opinion of wood 
ashes, an opinion which these experiments may 
tend to rectify. Burned clay, it will clearly 
appear by these diversified experiments, has 
the most decided advantage over the other two 
substances in every respect ; its immediate ef- 
fect is greater ; its original cost is less, and in 
durability, it admits not of a comparison. 
universally admitted, that wherever burned 
clay has been applied on a cold, wet, adhesive 
soil, it makes an immediate alteration in the tex- 
ture of it, rendering it dry and friable, so as to 
admit of its being worked at almost all seasons. 
I gave a dressing of burned clay to a small piece 
ef ground, between seven and eight years ago, 
the effect of which is visible to this day, and 
probably will be for some years to come. 

Burned clay has been used as manure in 
Treland with the greatest success for at least 
acentury past; has been introduced in Scot- 
land with equal success within the last ten 
years; and it is now beginning to get foot- 
ing in England, where, possibly this paper, 
should it be sanctioned by the approbation of 


*Ina aeons letter, Dr. Cartwright, thus ex- 
1 


presses himself :—I have never been more puzzler 


the Society of Arts, &c. may help to accelerate 
its adoption, as soon as it becomes universally 
established, we may date a new, and indeed, a 
brilliant era is in the history and progress of Bri- 
tish husbandry. Thisis not said at random, but 
from a confident persuasion, in which the opin- 
ions of some of our best agriculturists will 
bear me out, that the judicious application of 
burned clay on soils to which it is adapted, will 
in a few years double their present value. 

P. S. I herein enclose certificates respect- 
ing the different experiments detailed in this 
paper, excepting what relate to the barley. As 
no account was taken and written down of the 
number of sheaves, by any one but myself, and 
the reaper’s recollection failing him, I have no 
other evidence to bring forward but my own 
memorandums. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE PROPER EXPOSURE OF 
ORCHARDS, 


With some reflections on the disease called the 
Soret Toncukz,and on the nature of efi- 
demicks, in general. 





One of my neighbours, formerly had a good 
peach orchard, in which a small run which went 
through it, gave him both a northern and southery 
aspect in parts of his orchard :—He informs me that 
the hill side, facing the north, always produced more 
peaches and better flavoured. 

The north western aspect, has the further advan. 
tage of not sending forth the buds as early as a 
southern aspect. I acknowledge my observations have 
neither been very extensive nor minute as to apple 
orchards ; taking it for granted, that what was a 
good situation for one was for the other, and having 
satisfied myself as to the peach trees, I did not think 
of making inquiries in detail as to the apple tree, un- 
til I saw your paper; my inquiries since have pre- 
duced nothing to change my impressions. 

I am aware that in England, the south east side of 
hills is preferred. 1 suppose their moist and cloudy 
atmosphere might give a reason for it there, which 
did not extend here. 

There may however, be many reasons for the south 
east aspect, that Iam not aware of. Does the apple 
acquire a finer flavour? Does the tree produce in per- 
fection more fruit, when it bears them on a north 
west exposure? Is there a perceptible difference 
in the inclination of the tree to acquire moss ? 

If winds from the north west are dreaded, that is a 
‘ocal apprehension, and each man will from his own 
observations, judge of the quarter from which most 
danger is apprehended from winds, there are cer- 
tainly winds generally prevalent in particular coun- 





Locust Hill, near Frankfort, 
27th March, 1820. 

In one of your papers, you recommend a 
Eastern exposure for an orchard. 

{ should like to hear from fractical men, their rea- 
sons for this. 

[have been accustomed to consider the frost the 
greatest enemy to our fruits, and that situations 


South 


It is\for an orchard. 


High situations have the least frost—for as the 
air becomes more dense with cold, it sinks to the 
lower situations, the valleys, &c. But as frost does 
not by its direct effects kill all fruits, but rather by 
its consequences, by the action of heat upon the 
land before the frost is extracted—situations in which 
the frost is usually extracted before the sun acts on 
the buds, have been found favourable to fruit. 


favourable to fruit—the former on the first principle, 
(less frost) and the latter on the principle, that the 
fogs and moist payee ye from the river, and the 
shade of the river will all favour the extracting the 
frost, before it is injurious 

The position that it is in the extraction of frost, 
that the principal injury is done to vegetation, is ex-, 
emplified in the well known fact, that to take winter, 
vegetables frozen from the garden, and put them in 
cold water until the frost is out, (or let them remain 
buried until it is out of the earth) and they remain 
ood ; but put them in hot water, and they are unfit 
or use. ‘The same ofan eg 





than to account for the results of the experiments on 
the common turnip; I think, however, that I can 
now account for the whole. During the hop-picking 
season, this country swarms with gypseys and vaga- 





I have seen the effects of Shade in the morning, vi-| 
sible on the above principle in many vegetables.— 
The most remarkable, was in the garden of Captain 
R. Apperson, of this County, who in selecting a coun-| 


where it was found to have the least effects the best 


tries, at particular seasons ; but mountains, rills, and 


some neighbourhoods. 


rivers, frequently give them particular directions in 


You find that in pursuance of the suggestions, when 1 


q first wrote to 


I now repeat, (and intend it for the last time) that 7 


I intend you to hold absolute discretion over any 
thing I write, as respects the use you may make ofit. 

In one of your papers a professional man has ex. 
‘pressed an opinion, that the diseases in horses, &c. 
that infested our country last year, the sore tongue, is 
not catching, and has given some cases to prove his 
position ; I could give a few cases stronger than his 
of carriage horses ted constantly together, one hav- 


‘ing it and the other not ; yet there have been so many 


cases where it was traced to contact with deceased 
horses, that no “peawmger man ought torisk it. 
My opinion of the contagion of this disease is the 


Our eager | ridges and our river bottoms, are both same, that it is of many epidemicks in the human 
amily. 


That when they prevail ; either from the atmos- 
phere, or from some other general or unknown Cause, 
there iscreated in many constitutions afredisfosition 
to the disease ; when that predisposition exists, expo- 


‘sure often calls it into action ; when, but for the ex- 


posure it would have subsided ; but if there be no pre- 
disposition, exposure to a diseased subject isharmless. 


tfully, yours, &c. 
ren M. D. HARDIN. 


FUR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Timothy and ‘Orchard Grass. 


Mr. SKINNER— ; 
Dear S1r,—If you shall think the following facts 


ou, I occasionally drop you a line: 


~ 


try seat, left the native trees in his yard and adjoin- relating to timothy-- PAleum F’ratense likely to enter- 


: se b ; ‘efi 
bonds of every description, who subsist chiefly on sietetiees, I mast baxyen $e wasoet ther 


pilla They last year, in a single night, carried offjing lot. He had rows of grape vines that shaded tain your 


nearly 40 bushels of potatoes out ofa field of mine. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose then, that my tur-jat his seat,—there was a full crop of grapes near 
\ hips suffered by their nightly depredations in the|the yard as far as the shade of the trees extended 
same way, as they would not draw them indiscri--—the balance had not more than half a crop.—He 
Minately, but would select the forwardest—it is nojtold me it was very usually so. 
Wonder the theft was not suspected at the time, as} The situations then, which protect from the morn- 
the ground would still have a uniform appearance,|ing sun, I conceive best for tender fruits ;_ the north 
= half the crop was carried away. I am fully/west, and south west, I should prefer to the south- 
sati in this conjecture and so is my bailiff—whatleast. | 
confirms it is this, in two other fields, where I grew} These opinions are the result of many years obser- 
the same kind of turnip, the crops were uncommonly vations, made more particularly on the peach trees— 
good, though the land upon which they grew, was by|for in the early settlement of this country, most peo- 
mo means equal to that which I appropriated to my|ple planted pe 
experiments. the fruit was not destroyed by the frost. 





against his vard—and in each row, one season I was in one of the numbers of your useful publication.— 


For the introduction of timothy grass into the state ol 
Maryland, the farmers are indebted to Timothy Han- 
son, the father of Jonathan Hanson, who built the 
first Grist Mills on Jones’ Falls, now forming a_part 
of the city of Baltimore. This gentleman resided in 
Baltimore about seventy years ago ; and was the first 

rson to bring the grass into cultivation. I believe 
Mr. Hanson was a native of one of the New England 
or whether he discovered the value of this 
growing in the neighborhood of his mill, or 
seed on with him, I cannot say; but he 


states, 
rass, 
rought the 


ach trees, and they generally bore if had certainly the honour of introducing it to the pub- 


lic, and when it first came into fashion, it was called 
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TimotHy Hanson’s Grass, and sold in “Balti- 
more town” by that name. 1] should like to know how 
far back it was called Herds’ Grass, to the eastward 
of Maryland. What has become of the Hanson fami- 
ly? Timothy, had several sons. Jonathan, was one 
of your flour inspectors about the year 1769 or 1770; 
and was as well known, as old Mr. Moore, the father 
of one of your present inspectors. ‘That celebrated 
farmer and statesman Timothy Pickering, is perfect- 
ly correct in his Conjecture about the origin of the 
name of Timothy Grass ; and there are many old 
Baltimorians, yet remaining, who will delight you 
with an account of the tine cropsof Z'imozhy, cut and 
cured on the Mz apow, which was attached to the 
old mill, now in ruins.— Charles Consiable ; lumber 
merchant, is now the oldest native of Baltimore 
He can probably tell you all about the Hanson family. 
While on the subject of grass ; 1 must beg leave tu 
trespass upon your valuable time a few minutes long- 

- calling your attention from timothy to the 
luxuriant Dactylis Giomerata, or orchard grass, 
or the rough cock foot grass, which is far superior 
in every respect to any variety of grass cultivated 
in this country, either mative or imported. 1 recom- 
mend it to your consideration, as truly invaluable 
as a grass, entitled to rank as number one, for its 
earliness, great luxuriance, and wonderful powers 
of reproduction. It is far superior to the guinea 
grass, which it resembles something in the leaf, but 
is far superior in point of softness. (I have had the 
Guinea grass from Jamaica, but it was too tender to 
stand one winter, although protected by a brick 
wall, and covered.) That distinguished agricultu- 
rist, Mr. Coke, of Holkham, in Norfolk, England, is 
now cultivating orchard grass extensively, in pre- 
ference to the most admired grasses of that coun- 
try, under the name of rough cocks foot. Seeing 
this grass highly recommended for its good qualities, 
limported a few pounds of the seed, for trial, and 
found it to be nothing more than our neglected or- 
chard grass. The great drought of last summer has 
firmly established its reputation, and from a careful 


poor, low and wet grounds, I am fully convinced of 
its fine qualities, for pasture, green food, or for hay, 
when cut early or mixed with clover. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs give it a decided preference. It is far 
more productive than timothy, remains without run- 
ning out, and the soil never appears exhausted by 
its cultivation, in the smallest degree. “ Timothy 
Hanson’s grass,”” is otherwise, and ‘s considered a 
great exhauster, when permitted to ripen its seed. 
Pray who had the honour of introducing orchard 
grass into notice? A few years ago it was only sown in 
the shade, where it will succeed well, but far better 
without protection fromthe sun. It is well worth the 
attention of every well disposed farmer, to give this 
grass a fair trial, let him procure good seed, and he 
will find it a most valuable acquisition. It is necessary 
that a change of grasses should take place, grounds 
that have been years in other grasses will produce 
great c of this, If intended for pasturage, or for 
mowing for hay, clover may be advantageously mixed 
with it. As the clover disappears, the orchard grass 
will increase, and take possession of the ground. It 
will be necessary to sow it thick,* as the seed is re- 
markably small, and is sold without being seperated 
from the chaff. A bushe!of the seed, as it is called by 
the seed dealers, will contain about a gallon of seed 
that will come up. Nature has been remarkably pro- 
fuse to us, and we have many grasses, superior to my 
old friend Timothy Hanson’s. 1 shail trouble you 
again about some other grasses deserving of cultiva - 
tion, Your obedient servant. 


Felicity Farm, Maryland, Mar. 18, 1820; 

_ * Now we protest against this looseness of informa- 

tion.—What does our correspondent mean by thick 
sowing ? a gallon or a bushel? why not always specify? 
It is ten to one if we do not have a dozen leters in- 
quiring how much orchard grass seed to the acre. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


PRICE OF SEEDS, &e. &e. 


Mr. Sxkinnen,— 

Sirn—If you or your correspondents, would 
give the information requested below, I am per- 
suaded it would benefit the agriculture of some 
parts of our country, as much as any thing which 
you can publish in the American Farmer. 

At what place and at what price,. can be ob- 
tained the seed of Saintfoin (hedysarum ono- 
brychis ?)—meadow Fox tail (the: alopecurus 
pratensis {)—Tale cat grass (aver elatior ?)— 
Ray or rye grass?—Orchard grass ?—~Timo- 
thy (phleum pratense?) And the slong rooted 
clover (tripolium macrorhizum ?) © Only small 
quantities are wanting at present, to experiment 
with in the southern parts of Virginia. What 
soils are suited to each. What quantity of seed 
are sown to the acre? How is the ground pre- 
pared, and at what season sown?! In short, a de- 
tailed account of the culture and uses of each 
particular kind, and a reference to such works 
as contained the best information on the subject. 
At present, clover, Aerds’ grass and Lucerne, 
are the only grasses cultivated in the southern 
part of Virginia, below the mountains. Lucerne 
is cultivated only in a few garden spots. Clover 
is becoming quite common on upland ; and what 
we call herds’ grass in meadows. This grass is 
very differerit from the phleum pratense. The 
head is branching and when ripe, is red. In 
some of the northern states it is called red*top. 
The range in this section of the country being 
nearly destroyed, it becomes every day an object 
of increased importance, to provide food for 
stock by artificial means. Having but little 
practical knowledge on the subject, we are ex- 
posed to the danger of many fruitless efforts. 
Most agricultural works have for their objects, 
the improvement of existing cultivation—conse- 
quently do not descend to all the details, which 
are so necessary to those who have every thing 
to learn. Through the medium of your valua- 
ble paper our more experienced brethren can 
convey to us information so much needed. It 
is thus, by diffusing experimental knowledge, 
that the intelligent farmer can essentially pro- 
mote the interest of our common country. And 
your paper by becoming the medium of that dif- 
fusion, will continue to promote agricultural im- 
provement in an eminent degree. 


4 Virginia Planter, 
Eee 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


CAMDEN, S. C. 20th April, 1820. 


Str,—A letter addressed to the Editor of a 
Baltimore paper, relative to a new railway or 
Columbian level, has excited some attention, 
but, not as much as is to be wished for in those 
parts of this country, where, from the low and 
level character of the land, they may be mace 
most available. The question of internal im- 
provement, has been in agitation in this state 
for 2 or 3 years; almost all this time has been 


in wet ones so deep as not to feel the necessity 
of removing the existing impediments. A dis- 
position is arising, that will give greater eclat to 
roads than has hitherto been yielded ; and, if the 
one half of Mr. ’s, (I think the name at- 
tached to the advertisement in the Intelligencer 
of the 3rd February, was Charles Williams,) re- 
presentation be perfectly correct, and the recital 
of the work performed by his machine in the ca- 
pitol yard be accurate, he should direct his atten- 
tion to this state. A road through a flat country 
of nearly 100 miles, (so flat that the fall does 
not exceed a foot per mile) is just now surveyed, 
and it is said is proposed to be made with tim- 
ber, under ground; and, I am convinced as to 
quantity and labour, in the proportion of 10 to 1 
of that he would require, and as to practical ad- 
vantage of 1 to 100. 


I am sir, yours kc. 
A CAMDONEAN, 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











TO DESTROY OR DRIVE AWAY BED BUGS, 


Mr. Sxinner,—A correspondent of yours 
sometime ago under the signature of a Travel- 
ler, with a little spleen and a good deal of hu- 
mour, offered your readers some recipes against 
the annoyance of the common bed bug. But as 
he yave too large a choice of remedies, and 
might rather distract the anxious housewives to 
whose care the administration of these lotions, 
or in plainer English these washes, are generally 
committed ; permit me to take one of his pre- 
scriptions, which if properly used will be syffi- 
ent, only simplifying it a little. Viz :— 

Half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, put in a 
common bottle of whiskey, and after shaking it 
and standing long enough to be dissolved, apply 
it with a feather to all the joints and spaces of 
the bed; and if the house is old and the bugs 
have got into partitions, they must be pursued 
thither, ‘This is so effectual, that unless the 
house is overrun, there will hardly be any found 
after the first application, in the same season. 

Following the humane caution of your coer- 
respondent, it must be noted that it is a violent 
poison: and beside locking up the bottle, it 
should have a large label with the word POISON 
in large letters ; for if it fall within the smeil of 
a drunkard, he will perhaps swallow it with the 
death that is in it. 

Bal'imore, April 19, 1820. 


_—— 


To make Cream yield Butter quickly in celd 
weather. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Some one complains in your paper, that he 
has lost 50 weight of butter, by not knowing 
how to manage the cream in cold weather.— 
Tell him, or her, as the case may be, that the 
cream will readily yield up the butter it con- 
tains in the coldest weather, if as much boiling 
water be poured in, as wili bring it to the tem- 
parature of new milk, that is, milk just from the 
cow; cream so managed, will require very lit- 
tle churning, and no other disadvantage accrues, 








Edit, Am, ‘wr, 


lost in nearly fruitless endeavours to open ri-lexcept that the butter will be white for a day op 
vers, which in dry seasons are innavigable, and two, 
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POETRY. | 


Henry Kirke White, when he was only 
13 years of age. , 
TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


“* Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire, 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 





Written by the late 





“ Thee when young Spring first question’d Winter’s 
sway, 
And dar’d the sturdy blust’rer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw, 
‘To mark his victory. 


** In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou open’st to the nipping gale, 
Unnotic’d, and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


“So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some low walk 

Of life, she rears her head, 

Obscure, and unobserv’d. 


* While ev’ry bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene, the ills of life.” 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








Mr, Eprror,—!I set down in haste to correct a note 
ef yours about the Spanish Pullets, (you say they 
laid more than an egg a day,) Mr. Jenner did not say 
367 egzs each, but that he got 367 eggs, and lost from 
20 to 30, say 30. 


367 Eggs 36 
30 lost 46 

4)397 319 days laying 
198 





198 each hen 


Each hen idle 121 days 

He explains himself again, by saying he got more 
than 53 lb. 7 Eggs to the Ib. taking it for granted that 
he lost 30, which makes 397, he got 56 lbs. 

He says they began ww lay about the middle of No- 
vember, and continued so to do till about 10 days past, 
letter dated 14th October, take off 15 days for Novem- 
ber, all October 31—is —46 days. 

Yours respectfully. 

April 2ist, 1820. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Ozford, N. C. April 11, 1820. 
Joun S. Skinner, Era. 

Dear Sir.—The cultivation of the Palma 
Christi is so very important, occasioned by the 
very high price of castor oil, that it is very de- 
sirable to aid and incite to the more general 
raising of that very valuable plant. If you are 
in possession of any information relative to the 
time of planting, method of cultivation, and 
process o 
this plant, a very early insertion of it in th 


€ 
American Farmer will extend the usefulness of 


your invaluable paper, and oblige a subscriber, 
for the numerous and valuable advantages he 
has hitherto received from it. 


A WEAVER WANTED—IN VIRGINIA. 

To a married man of good moral character 
and steady habits, great encouragement would 
be given. It is not intended to establish a 
regular manufactory—but two or three looms 
would find constant employment in weaving for 
the neighbourhood. The custom there is—to 
furnish warp to the weaver, who weaves at 


fixed prices. 


gathering and securing the seed of 


poy Inquire of the 
Editor of the American Farmer. 


Amount of Inspections 


In the city of Baltimare, for the quarter ending the 31st 
March, 1820. 


12,107 smail casks 
408 large do. 
239 do. 
452 large do. 
290 small do. 
385 do. 


Domestic Liquors, 
Ditto 
Foreign Liquors 
Oil and Molasses, 
Ditto 
Ullages 


Wheat Flour - - ° 148,205 bbls. 
Ditto - - - . é 6,407 half do. 
Rye Flour - - - - 1,379 bbls. 
Ditto - - . - - Lhalf do, 
Corn Meal - - - - : 1,263 bbls. 

Ditto - - - - - 140 hhds. 
Pork - - - - - 1,672 bbls, 
Ditto - - - - - 78 4 bbls. 
Beef . - - . - 1,540 bbls, 
Ditto - - - : . 54 4 do. 
Herrings - - - - - 375 bbls. 
Mackerel - + - - . 32 do. 
Ditto - - - - - 28 half bbls. bbls. 
Salmon - - - - - 206 do. 
Cod . - - - - 37 do. 
Butter - - - - 1,756 kegs 
Lard - - - - 2,527 do. 


TENS PABMIBR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL, 28, 1820. 
> 


gc” The communication, apparently from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, describing a la- 
bour saving implement, and signed Rusticus, 
was received a few days since; we beg the au- 
thor to accept our thanks, and to be assured 
that if we had received it ten days sooner, we 
should have presented our readers with a draw- 
ing of the machine. 

The delineation is so perspicuous, that the En- 
graver, says he will have no trouble in represen- 
ing it; but it was impossible, after we received 
it, to have it ready soon enough to circulate in 








season—of course it must now remain on file un- 
til other things more in season, are disposed of; 
we are only surprised, that such an implement so 
efficient, and saving so much labour, should not 
have been patented, and more generally known. 

Bop A subscriber from North Carolina, in- 
quires about shovel ploughs, and wants a minute 
description. A gentleman of Leesburg, has pro- 
mised us a model of a doudle shovel plough, 
which we shall have engraved, and have some 
reasons to think it will supercede in a great 
measure the cultivator, and our other plough 
for the cultivation of corn and tobacco. 

bce A drawing of a tobacco prize, men- 
tioned in a former number, is in the hands of the 
Engraver, and will be accompanied with some 
further remarks on the cultivating and curing 
of that plant. 


e7 That accomplished officer, Com. C. Mor- 
RIS, just returned from South America, has oblig- 
ingly placed in the hands of the Editor, a varie- 
ty of seed, which he received ; chiefly, from the 


time for our subscribers to plant corn with it this) 


A good house, garden, &c. will|particular account of them, will be given in our 
be furnished on reasonable terms, and thejnext. They are for the most part flower seed; 
weaver either taken on wages for the first yeai|but amongst them we observe also, a species of 
or not, as he may choose. 


tobacco seed, which may prove valuable; but 


it is now we fear too late to make trial of it this 
season. 


Com. Steuart and Com. Morris, have both just re- 
turned to their country. These are officers of first 
rate talents, and scientific acquirements ; whilst the go- 
vernment have such men at their command, the va- 
cancy in the Board of Navy Commissioners, occasion- 
ed by the fall of the gallant Decatur, may be filled up 
to advantage, and the high character and great advan- 
tages of that institution may be preserved to the na- 
tion. The skill and activity of the present incumbents 
are not to be excelled: but it is an office, which pecu- 
liarly requires a division of labour, and will find steady 
employment for three chosen officers. / 





(CF It is presumed that those who write, as well as 
those who talk, generally wish to be understood; we 
wish on this account we could make every writer for 
the Farmer, understand how important it is to make 
his manuscript plain; this ought to be done in ail 
cases, but more especially when botanical or other 
terms, or words of a foreign language are used; when- 
ever a writer inserts such terms or words, he would 
save much labour to the Printer, and mortification to 
the Editor and himself, if he would take the pains to 
stop and deliberately make the word with his pen in 
printing letters, as the school children call it; thus 
PHLEUM PRATENSE, then there can be no mis- 
take. It can’t be expected that Printers understand 
these generic terms, and foreign languages—of the 
latter the Editor understands imperfectly only two or 
three,—with the aid of his Botanical Dictionary, a most 
valuable work, Ae could get along :.but he rarely can 
get a moment to correct a proof sheet, and must 
again make to correspondents two requests :—First, 
7 To make their communications in a fair and plain 
hand :—Secondly, J 7" That unless restrained by some 
special reason, (and it is difficult to imagine any 
good one as to agricultural writings) they will give to 
what they write their proper names. 





OUR AFFAIRS WITH SPAIN. 

The long pending negotiations between our govern- 
ment and Spain, respecting the Floridas and other mat- 
ters, have been for the present entirely broken off. It 
is probable nothing more will be done, until the govern- 
ment of Spain shall have settled down, and got into 
regular operation under the new order of things— 
when it is probable, amicable relations will be firmly 
re-established between Spain and America. If justice 
and sound policy prevail in the Spanish Councils, this 
desirable result will certainly follow. 


Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 
Actual sales of Warat—Red, per bushel, $1 to $1 
25—Wuite, do. in proportion—Corx, white 45 to 47 
cts. —Rrx, 56 to 58 cts.—-F Lovr, from the wagons, $4 50 
to $4 62-—-Warsxer, from do. 30 to 304 cts —Har, per 
ton, § 1/—Porarors, 50 to 62 cts—Morron, per lb. 
6 to 8 cts—Cartte, per cwt. 6 to $7—Retail, in the 
market, at $4 to 10—Eaes, per doz, 124 cts—Tosacco, 
from wagon, $10 to 15$—Patuxent, do. $9, 10 & $11. 
North Carolina Staples, Tan, $1 50-—Tunrentine, soft, 
$2 25—Sprinats do. 33 to 35 cts—Pircn, $2 50—Rosin, 
$1 75 to $2—Corron, Upland 17 cts—Suap, No. 1, 
trimed, $7—Do. do. untrimed, $6—Laxp, in small! 
kegs, 11 cts—Bacon, hog round, per lb. 9 to 10 cts— 
Hams, 10 to 124 cents. 





One Hundred Dollars per annum, 


A free house and provisions, will be given for a 
man who will bring to the Editor of the Farmer, sa- 
tisfactory proof of his industry and capacity as a Gar- 
dener.—His employer will ie the work, it will be his 
duty to execute it well and skilfully when pointed out 








celebrated Botanist Mons. Bonpland. A more 


to him, 











